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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Action Wanted 


Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sirs: 


Was glad to get your circular and 
would like further information as to 
your plan of procedure and the possi- 
bility of action in this field. 

Last week the Engineering Dept. of the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. where I am em- 
ployed was disrupted and thrown in con- 
fusion for a whole day by new regula- 
tions promulgated by the Company in 
preparation for a schedule of overtime 
work that would have taken away over- 
time pay if accepted by the personnel. 
In spite of the fact that the industry is 
having the most profitable business in 
its history, wages are so low it is im- 
possible for many of the men to meet 
expenses. The proposed plan was not 
accepted but the threat still holds and 
it awakened many of the men to the 
necessity of organization if they are 
ever to be able to provide for their 
families. 

Of course there is plenty of fear of 
being discharged for organized activity 
but my experience in unionism has con- 
vinced me that greed must be fought 
collectively by employees and especially 
by technicians if they are ever to obtain 
compensation commensurate with their 
education. S. M. 


From the South 


Monroe, Louisiana. 


Industrial sabotage of recovery was as 
obvious down here as a sore thumb. 
There are five paper mills on Ouchita 
River down here. In the last three 
months the five of them began a kind 
of see-saw proposition. First one would 
close down, then four would close down. 
Three would reopen and then five would 
close. Now its about 50-50. Rumors 
ran from lack of orders to labor trouble. 
Even local Hill-Billies were inclined to 
give merry laughter. 

It is common local knowledge that the 
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The National Office of the FAECT, 
and the offices of TECHNICAL AMERICA 
have moved to 116 East 16th Street, New 
Work. Novy: 
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Congratulations 


Three leading Brothers went and did 
it this month. Brother Robert M. Sent- 
man, Executive Vice-President, got him- 
self married. Ditto for Brother Allan 
Morris, Editor of TECHNICAL AMERICA. 
And Brother Salaf, Philadelphia or- 
ganizer, became the proud father of a 
son. 
BSS 
Southern Pine Association, of which the 
paper mills are members, had slush 
funds running in the millions for the 
defeat of the wage-hour bill. They pub- 
lish a pamphlet of 50 pages giving good 
true American reasons why a bureau- 
cracy should not tell the progressive in- 
dustrialist how much to pay loyal work- 
ingmen and women. Local papers car- 
ried full page advertisements giving 
reasons why the little man should write 
to his congressman to vote against said 
infamous bill. Its some thing that a 
bunch of Yankees thought up to embar- 
rass the rise of Southern industry, 
Southern Womanhood and the Glory of 
Jeff Davis. (They don’t celebrate Mem- 
orial Day or Decoration Day, May 30, 
but Jefferson Davis Day). I couldn’t 
get a copy of that pamphlet but I im- 
agine your files must be loaded with 
witticisms of other Chambers of Com- 
merce. In spite of all this, the majority 
of people here are in favor of wage- 
hour legislation, though one could never 
arrive at such a conclusion from perusal 
of local poisoned-press. Personal con- 
tact tells the story. 

A. K. 


Best Wishes 


Cavite, Philippine Islands. 
Dear Brothers: 


I considered the National Bulletin a 
very timely and interesting magazine 
not only for technical men but for those 
interested in the labor movement as 
well. It is pleasant to know that the 
magazine has been successful and am- 
bitious enough to expand into the new 
TECHNICAL AMERICA. 

My best wishes for the success of the 
new magazine and the Federation in the 
coming new year and future years. 


Rollin G. Meyers 
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The Mechanical Foreman 


GROUP of journalism students 

are being shown through a large 
newspaper plant. They are standing be- 
fore the shavers where the stereotype 
plates are planed before going to the 
presses. Before them is a conveyor lead- 
ing to an elevator well. With pride in 
his voice, their guide is explaining to 
them that from the moment the plate 
leaves the shaver until it is bolted to 
the presses, it is “untouched by human 
hands.” The conveyor takes the plates 
to the drop, places them safely on the 
car, takes them down, unloads them, and 
leads them to the pressman, all auto- 
matically. The students are vastly im- 
pressed. The guide leads them away, 
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forgetting to explain that the conveyor 
has thrown six men out of work through 
its intricate operation. 

Two engineers are in consultation re- 
garding the design of a conveyor belt 
for production in a pottery plant. The 
conveyor is to take the pottery from the 
kilns past women who are to stencil and 
paint the pottery. One basic feature of 
design must be settled: the speed of the 
conveyor. When the consultation has 
finished, the belt conveyor has a vari- 
able transmission attached, which will 
allow it to be run at varying speeds 
from two to ten feet a minute. The ob- 
ject of this design is very simple; at eight 
o’clock in the morning the belt is travel- 


ling two feet a minute, and the women 
work accordingly; by eleven o’clock it 
is travelling eight feet a minute, and 
by three o’clock in the afternoon it has 
hit its peak velocity of ten feet a minute, 
or five times the original speed. Clever? 
Yes indeed! 

The above examples, roughly, are 
sketches of the two main features of belt 
conveyor design: the replacement of 
men and the speed-up of those who are 
not replaced. We all recall that portion 
of “Modern Times,” in which Charlie 
Chaplin finds his operation on the belt 
line increasing in speed until it gets the 
better of him, and he goes berserk. Cari- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Mechanization reaches new heights in these modern file rooms where the desks are conveyed to the files instead of 
the reverse. People at their desks are thus conveyed electrically to their places. 
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cature? Perhaps, but far truer than 
many know. The actions of Charlie 
Chaplin, as the worker on the belt line, 
characterized perfectly the present func- 
tion of the conveyor in present day in- 
dustry. 

What are the advantages of conveyor 
systems? Let me quote from an adver- 
tising circular sent by one of the largest 
conveyor companies to a list of pros- 
pects: “There is almost no handling 
work that conveyors will not do far bet- 
ter and cheaper than human labor. They 
never tire; they never complain. Regu- 
lar hours or overtime, they do their work 
uniformly and economically.” And fur- 
ther: “Conveyors bring about increased 
production without increased expense.” 
Following this, the circular goes on to 
state “Workmen prefer to work where 
conveyors are used as they are enabled 
to earn more by producing more,” which 
seems to be a paradox, to say the least. 


All conveyor companies have on hand 
at any moment a group of sales engineers 
who are ready to examine any plant with 
an eye to increasing production and de- 
creasing the cost of this production. 
And considering that the average plant 
requires about $30,000 worth of con- 
veyors to eliminate merely its cartage, it 
can be seen that the saving in labor and 
the results of the speed-up must be con- 
siderable. These engineers design from 
one premise: replace men, speed pro- 
duction! How? By reducing the skill 
required for any operation to a mini- 
mum, and eliminating all unskilled oper- 
ations possible. In this manner the aver- 
age skilled operator is lowered to the 
ranks of the unskilled, and commands 
only that wage, while the unskilled is 
added to the unemployed, while pro- 
duction booms. 

I have found from personal contact, 
that most conveyor engineers dislike 
their role in industry intensely. 

Also, a survey of the conveyor com- 
panies themselves shows that most en- 
gineers are subject to the same speed- 
up to which their designs subject others. 
For example, they are allotted so many 
hours for every job, and must complete 
their drawings and designs within that 
time limit. They find, however, that 
their hurrying has cut the time for that 
type of job, so that the next time they 
do a similar job they are allowed much 
less time. Their industry itself practices 
the system it preaches and the draftsmen 
and engineers in the conveyor industry 
are beginning to realize this. 
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Can this article be construed as an 
argument against conveyors systems ? 
Should the belt conveyor be eliminated 
from industry? 

The conveyor system bears much the 
same relationship to industry that elec- 
tricity, or the machine, does. The belt 
conveyor is potentially a great boon to 
easing the labor of mankind. Poten- 
tially, conveyors can make the life of 
man one of much greater happiness. 
But as they are used in modern industry, 


Our 


A Fable 


Cy day three men, a Lawyer, a 

Doctor, and an Engineer, appeared 
before St. Peter as he stood guarding the 
pearly Gates. 


The first man to step forward was 
the Lawyer. With confidence and assur- 
ance he proceeded to deliver an elo- 
quent address which left St. Peter dazed 
and bewildered. Before the venerable 
Saint could recover, the Lawyer quickly 
handed him a writ of mandamus, pushed 
him aside, and strode in the open portals. 


Next came the Doctor. With impres- 
sive dignified bearing he introduced 
himself: “I am Dr. Brown.” St. Peter 
received him cordially. “I feel I know 
you, Dr. Brown. Many who proceeded 
you said you sent them here. Welcome 
to our city.” 


The Engineer, modest and diffident, 
had been standing in the background. 
He now stepped forward. “I am look- 
ing for a job,” he said. St. Peter wear- 
ily shook his head. “I am sorry,” he re- 
plied; “we have no work here for you. 
If yow want a job, you can go to Hell.” 
This response sounded familiar to the 
Engineer, and made him feel at home. 


“Very well,” he said: “I have had Hell 
all my life and I guess I can stand it 
better than the others.” 


St. Peter was puzzled. “Look here 
young man, what are you?” “I am an 
Engineer,” was the reply. “Oh yes,” said 
St. Peter; “Do you belong to the Loco- 
motive Brotherhood?” “No, I am sor- 
ry,” the Engineer responded apologeti- 
cally, “I am a different kind of Engin- 
eer.” “I do not understand,” said St. 
Peter; “What on earth do you do?” The 
Engineer recalled a definition and calm- 
ly replied: “I apply mathematical prin- 


their role has been, as they are adver- 
tised, that of the “mechanical foreman” 
—or mechanical watchdog. The aboli- 
tion of conveyors would only serve to 
set civilization backwards, as abolishing 
the use of electricity or machinery would, 
but its present role in industry must be 
understood and recognized by all men, 
particularly technical men, if they are 
ever to cease being the “mechanical 
boss,” and become the “mechanical ser- 
vant.” 


St. Paul Correspondent 


Snipped This From Somewhere 


ciples to the control of natural forces.” 
This sounded meaningless to St. Peter, 
and his temper got the best of him. 
“Young man,” he said; “you can go to 
Hell with your mathematical principles 
and try your hand on some of the natur- 
al forces there!” “That suits me,” re- 
sponded the Engineer, “I am always 
glad to go where there is a tough job to 
tackle.” Whereupon he departed for 
the Nether Regions. 


And it came to pass that strange re- 
ports began to reach St. Peter. The 
Celestial denizens, who had amused 
themselves in the past by looking down 
upon the less fortunate creatures in the 
Inferno, began asking for transfers to 
that other domain. The sounds of agony 


and suffering were stilled. Many new — 


arrivals, after seeing both places, select- 
ed the Nether Regions for their per- 
manent abode. Puzzled, St. Peter sent 
messengers to visit Hell and to report 
back to him. 


They returned all excited, and report- 
ed to St. Peter: “That Engineer you sent 
down there,” said the messengers, “has 
completely transformed the place so 


that you would not know it now. He has © 


harnessed the Fiery Furnaces for light 
and power. He has cooled the entire 
place with artificial refrigeration. He 
has flung bridges across the Bottomless 
Abyss and has bored tunnels through 
the Ogsidian' Cliffs. He has created 
paved streets, gardens, parks and play- 
grounds, lakes, rivers and beautiful wat- 
erfalls. That Engineer you sent down 
there has gone through Hell and made it 
a realm of happiness, peace and in- 
dustry!” 


“Well, I'll be damned,” exclaimed St. 
Peter as he started packing his grips. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


The AAAS Acts For Democracy 


HE Indianapolis meeting of the 

American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science marked a mile- 
stone in the history of that organiza- 
tion. In extending to the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
and similar scientific organizations 
throughout the world, an invitation to 
cooperate with it in waging a campaign 
against the suppression of intellectual 
freedom and war between nations, it 
showed that scientific workers realize 
that they cannot remain isolated in their 
laboratories, but must be active, respon- 
sible members of society. 

They have observed the misfortunes 
of their colleagues in Germany and Italy 
with increasing misgivings and have de- 
cided that they must work, through their 
largest organizations, for the abolition 
of war and the protection of their dem- 
ocratic rights. This they propose to do 
through a “World Association of Scien- 
tists”, which will include all scientific 
workers enrolled in the various profes- 
sional groups. Although the immediate 
program of the “World Association” is 
somewhat sketchy, the ideals of the or- 
ganization, as voiced by the retiring pres- 
ident of the AAAS, Edwin Grant Con- 
klin, are beyond reproach. He said, 
“The ethics of science regards the search 
for truth as one of the highest duties of 
man; it regards noble human character 
as the finest product of evolution; it con- 
siders the service of all mankind as the 
universal good; it teaches that both hu- 
man nature and human nurture may be 
improved, that reason may overcome un- 
reason, cooperation supplement compet- 
ition, and the progress of the human race 
through future ages be prompted by hu- 
man intelligence and purpose.” 

The application of science to the 
broader problems of the human race 
may well be served by the “World As- 
sociation,” working through the AAAS, 
the BAAS, and similar organizations. 
But the individual scientist is beset by 
difficulties with which the AAAS cannot 
attempt to cope. By its very nature, it 
lacks the necessary background, and is 
entirely too unwieldy an organization to 
take up the individual problems of its 
Members. Inadequate salaries, insecur- 
ity of tenure, misapplication of work, 
dictation by non-scientific superiors, 
fluctuation of funds available for re- 
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search—these are the problems which, 
up till the present time, no scientific 
organization would attempt to solve. 

Because of this lack of a progressive 
group of scientific workers, the Scien- 
tists Division of the FAECT was or- 
ganized by a group of workers in re- 
search and educational institutions in 
Philadelphia. While they heartily com- 
mend the action taken by the AAAS, 
they feel the need of a more active 
group, a group which can participate 
in a movement to improve the status of 
scientists and the applications of science 
in the United States. It is evident that 
they could make but little progress if 
they were to function as an organiza- 
tion isolated from other liberal and 
progressive groups. Consequently, they 
have allied themselves with their col- 
leagues in industry, who are already or- 
ganized in the ranks of the Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians, 

The first aim of the Scientist’s Divi- 
sion is to be a central unifying body of 
all progressive scientists, and to become 
sufficiently strong to be able to advance 
the interests of science and scientists as 
essential elements in the life and pro- 
gress of the nation. The Scientist’s Di- 
vision also wishes to cooperate with the 


various scientific and medical societies 
insofar as these deal with social scien- 
tific problems and the welfare of scien- 
tists. 

In its program, the Scientist’s Divi- 
sion incorporates, among others, these 
points: 

To ensure for all scientific workers 
security of tenure, definite leave, pen- 
sions, proper increments of salary, and 
participation in government security 
provisions. 

To set up an advisory and employ- 
ment bureau to provide members with 
information and advice with regard to 
contracts, conditions of employment, 
patent laws, etc., and to maintain a 
register of vacant positions collected 
from all available sources. 

To secure that government and other 
aid to research organizations be made 
by endowment or long period grants, and 
not by fluctuating annual appropria- 
tions. 

To study and expose unsocial organ- 
ization and application of science. Par- 
ticularly to oppose the suppression of 
technical advance by the systematic 
shelving of patents, etc., and to counter- 
act the application of scientific research 
for purely destructive purposes. 

(Continued on Page 19) 


High Tensile Steels 


HEN innovations in the metal in- 

dustries have progressed to such a 
stage of acceptance that they markedly 
affect commercial trends and industrial 
practice, they represent definite advan- 
ces. This is particularly true of the low- 
alloy, high-tensile steels which are being 
so widely used in mobile units and struc- 
tures such as railroad and mine cars, 
dipper buckets, and mine skips. 

Since these steels have gained fame 
for the remarkable advances they have 
made in these applications, it remains 
only to give them a name comparable to 
the “automotive steels.” For want of a 
better name, the term “mobile-structure 
steels” will be used here, with the under- 
standing that mobile-structure steels, 
like the automotive steels, are highly 
useful both in mobile assemblies and in 
many applications that are stationary. 

The limited alloy content of these 


steels does not greatly add to their cost, 
and yet very appreciably increases their 
strength, toughness, and in many cases, 
their resistance to corrosion. As a result 
it is possible to utilize these steels in 
structures that are light in weight, and 
yet relatively strong and wear-resistant. 

Many fabricators use the mobile-struc- 
ture steels in flame-cut, welded assem- 
blies, while other manufacturers use them 
in the form of castings. 

Much has been learned about the best 
methods of welding these alloys, and 
steel foundries have acquired great skill 
in casting them into sound lightweight 
structures. 

The most economical attainment of 
the desired properties is usually se- 
cured by a correct balancing of various 
alloying elements. Although it is diffi- 
cult to state which is the best of the 

(Continued on Page 13) 


SDE To Conduct Another 
FAECT Affiliation Referendum 


i Gig proposed conditions of affilia- 
tion to the FAECT of the Society of 
Designing Engineers, submitted by a 
Joint Relations Committee of the re- 
spective organizations, were approved 
by the National Chapter of the SDE at 
its regular meeting on January 30th in, 
Lansing, Michigan. The proposals were 
included in a report of the SDE Rela- 
tions Committee, which was approved 
and accepted. 


In accepting the report, the National 
Chapter of the SDE voted to institute an 
intensive educational and affiliation 
campaign pointing to a referendum vote 
within 60 days. The campaign is to 
be prosecuted by an SDE committee of 
five nationally, together with a similar 
committee of the FAECT. 


The Federation participated in the 
Lansing meeting through the following 
representatives: Lewis Alan Berne, In- 
ternational President; Marcel Scherer, 
National Organizational Director; Wal- 
ter E. Johnson, Mid-West Regional Vice- 
President; Jack Raskin, President, De- 
troit Chapter; and William Feinberg, 
Detroit chapter. 


The general conditions of affiliation 
which were approved and upon which 
the referendum will be held are: 


1. The SDE affiliate to the FAECT 
as an industrial division with na- 
tional jurisdiction in auto, auto- 
parts, aviation and machine tool. 


2. The SDE national organization re- 
tain its name, structure, officers 
and full autonomy of an indus- 
trial division within the terms of 
the FAECT Constitution. 


3. The SDE chapters participate in 
our National Convention on the 
same basis of representation ac- 
corded to all other FAECT chap- 


ters. 


4. The SDE be allowed representa- 
tion on our National Executive 
Council on an industrial and re- 
gional basis as provided for all 
other chapters of the FAECT. 


5. The SDE collect and pay to the 
National Office of the FAECT the 
regular per capita tax with the 
provision that an appropriation be 


made by the FAECT to maintain 
the necessary inter-chapter rela- 
tions of the SDE division. 

6. The SDE continue to supply its 
members its official publication 
“Designing Engineer” and the 
Federation agrees to waive the 
mandatory “Technical America’ 
subscription clause of the FAECT 
Constitution with final disposition 
of this item left to the next Na- 
tional Convention. 

That this campaign for affiliation 
should prove a vast organizing force 
has been indicated by the reception giv- 
en Brothers Berne, Sentman and John- 
son before recent meetings of SDE 
chapters in Detroit, Pontiac, Cleveland 
and South Bend. The campaign encom- 
passes widespread discussion and pub- 
licity through plant committee activi- 
ties in the SDE chapters, special pub- 
lications, speakers, etc. 

Cooperation of the United Auto Work- 
ers of America is assured through a 
resolution by the Executive Board of 
this body at its last meeting. Follow- 
ing a meeting with Richard Franken- 
steen, Assistant President of the U.A. 
W.A., the Executive Board of the Union 
passed the following resolution: 

“Whereas, it is the policy of the CIO 

to encourage the organization of en- 

gineers into an organization of their 


own affiliated with the CIO, and 


Whereas, the United Auto Workers of 
America is part of the CIO and con- 
forms to this policy, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the United Auto 

Workers of America encourage and 

cooperate with the FAECT in various 

plants in their efforts to organize these 
employees and 

Further be it resolved, that President 

Martin name Board member, Francis 

J. Michel to cooperate with this group, 

Therefore be it further resolved, that 

a copy of this resolution be sent to 

the Society of Designing Engineers, 

encouraging their entrance into the 

FAECT with the support of the Uni- 

ted Auto Workers of America.” 

The position of the CIO with respect 
to the organization of technical em- 
ployees, has been further clarified and 
established in a letter from John L. 
Lewis, Chairman of the CIO, addressed 
to the SDE. It appears elsewhere on 
this page. 

We look forward to the campaign and 
the referendum with enthusiasm and con- 
fidence. Recent meetings have revealed 
that engineers and designers in auto are 
ready for unification and organization 
within the CIO. In the ranks of the 
Society itself, a greatly increased sen- 
timent in favor of affiliation has de- 
veloped since the time of our Conven- 
tion. 


The FAECT extends fraternal greet- 
ings to the membership of the SDE with 
a pledge of our utmost support and co- 
operation to the end that a powerful na- 
tional union shall be made available to 
technical professionals. 


Lewis To SDE 


Harvey B. Snyper, National Secretary 


Society of Designing Engineers 
5454 Second Boulevard 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Rcotenere I want to urge you strongly to join forces with the FAECT. I 


feel that considerable advantage in bettering the economic position of the 
technical worker will accrue from this consolidation. The general posi- 
tion which our international unions have taken is that the specifically 
technical worker is different from those in an industrial classification. 
Therefore, in most cases, the cause of the technical worker can be better 
represented by the FAECT in cooperation with the industrial union than 
by the industrial union alone. t 

Fraternally yours, 

Joun L. Lewis, 

Chairman 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


Technical Skill For Sale 


Anyway, It Makes A Good Window Dressing 


ARGE numbers of commercial con- 

cerns find it quite profitable to trade 
upon a reputation for technical profi- 
ciency. By every means of modern ad- 
vertising they attempt to impress upon 
the public the high degree of scientific 
proficiency which they claim to have 
attained. It makes little difference 
whether a commodity or a service is be- 
ing sold. We are living in a scientific 
age and the lay consumer must be im- 
pressed. Let us accept the fact that 
conditions force business to accept sci- 
entific methods and let us examine the 
situation with a critical eye and pose a 
few questions. 


Upon what basis does a deserved rep- 
utation for scientific achievement rest? 
It must rest chiefly on the training of 
the personnel engaged in carrying out 
the work involved and without that ba- 
sic foundation laid by the colleges, uni- 
versities and technical schools, no ap- 
proach to scientific method would be 
possible. 


Admitting that the scientifically train- 
ed personnel of a company is the most 
important factor in establishing a sci- 
entific reputation, we should examine 
that body of men and women and their 
situation more closely. One fact is im- 
mediately evident—these men are paid 
far less than their work warrants. This 
is a well-established fact. To illustrate: 
A testing company catering to the textile 
industry offered a slight variation of 
their service to the department stores. 
In their advertising they stated that the 
stores could not secure the services of 
a trained technician for less than seven- 
_ ty-five dollars a week. The men who 
do the work are graduates of textile 
schools who were picked up by this 
company and given an intensive six 
weeks training course. They were then 
dumped on the unsuspecting public as 
highly trained technicians who, accord- 
ing to their company’s advertising, 
should be getting seventy-five dollars a 
week, 


Another case is that of a laboratory 
technician. The purchase or rejection 
of tens of thousands of dollars worth 
of fabrics depended upon the tests which 
he performed. He made a mistake— 
just a slip, a human error. He was 
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fired. His eighteen dollar salary was 
completely out of proportion to the 
responsibility he was carrying. Numer- 
ous cases can be cited of the exploitation 
of men in industry. I can cite that of 
a young chemist who had just secured 
a post-graduate degree from one of our 
large eastern universities. He was an 
excellent analytical chemist, but his fif- 
teen dollar salary is even lower than that 


of the textile school graduates. Another 
favorite method of such a concern is 
doubling up jobs. A bright young chem- 
ical engineer, for example, was given 
a five dollar a week increase and the 
job of photographer in addition to his 
regular duties. Needless to say, the reg- 
ular photographer was fired. Who, more 
than these men, need the protection of 
a union? 


Legislation Supported 


Negro Technicians Favor Program 


The following is a letter sent to Milton 
Fisher, FAECT Legislative Representa- 
tive in Washington, by the President of 
the National Technical Association who 
enclosed a letter sent to him by a Negro 
technician. 


Detroit, Michigan 
Dear Mr. Fisher: 


We wish to thank you for calling our 
attention to the Federal Workers Appeal 
Act of 1937, which is now being con- 
sidered by the Civil Service Commission. 

We have written to both Commissions, 
in the name of our Association, urgently 
asking that they give it favorable con- 
sideration and have also recommended 
to each of our Chapters that they take 
such action as seems most fitting to them 
in support of the Bill. 

Hoping that success will crown your 
efforts in promoting this much needed 
Act, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Cornelius L. Henderson 


The major portion of the letter to 
Mr. Henderson follows: 


So sever is the struggle for a decent 
living, that it appears at times, that it 
might be well for us to throw our sup- 
port with pressure groups designed to 
raise the standard of living within the 
profession. One of these organizations 
which is doing outstanding work and 
which takes a liberal and friendly atti- 
tude towards colored technicians is the 
Federation of Archtiects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians. 


I have been informed by this organi- 
zation that a letter requesting endorse- 
ment by the Chapters and National Or- 
ganization of the N.T.A. of an Appeals 
Bill sponsored by the Federation, has 
been sent out. 

I believe that this bill which provides 
for direct appeal against discriminatory 
treatment of colored workers in Federal 
Civil Service is of utmost importance to 
members of our race. I urge the im- 
mediate endorsement of H.R. 8428, in- 
troduced by Representative Bigelow. 

I would suggest that letters be sent to 
the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians, and to Civil 
Service Committees in the House and 
Senate, asing that this bill be brought 
up for vote. This should later be fol- 
lowed by letters of endorsement from 
our members to their representatives in 
Congress. 

This will be a means of putting the 
N.T.A. on record as backing bills of 
interest to our people, and will win for 
our organization prestige with other pres- 
sure groups of a technical nature, as well 
as with our national law makers. 

It has also come to my attention that 
the Federation is working jointly with 
the CIO for a Five Billion Dollar Hous- 
ing Program which will utilize the So- 
cial Security Funds for this useful pur- 
pose. This would mean better housing 
for Negroes and employment for Negro 
technicians. It would help if letters 
were sent to our Chapters informing them 
of the work of the Federation and urg- 
ing support for this work. 


We Must Provide More 


PROF. ALFONS 


HERE was and is much talk about 

overproduction, and the world is 
called back, especially by the Fascist 
states, to so-called self-sufficiency or 
limitation of production. But the prob- 
lem is: What is overproduction? From 
the point of view of a salesman or the 
owner of a factory, all produce he can- 
not sell is overproduction; but from 
the point of view of the consumer who 
cannot purchase the produce, the pro- 
duce does not exist. What is not ob- 
tainable for me, I am not impressed 
with at all. 

Throughout the whole history of hu- 
manity, with the possible exception of 
very early times, there has never been 
overproduction. It is not true that the 
poorer a man is, the less he needs. The 
contrary is true. The poorer I am, the 
more I need. If we investigate standards 
of living over the whole world, we find 
that of the globe’s 2,100,000,000, more 
than half have not what they need. A 
horrible underproduction exists for 
them, and not an overproduction at all. 
Consequently the coming economic strug- 
gle will be a struggle to produce more, 
not to produce less, 


Ideas Need Change 

To understand this problem, we have 
to change the idea of employment and 
unemployment. We cannot consider 
unemployment the lack of work alone. 
Everyone who cannot restore his labor 
force is at least partially unemployed. 
We have in the world, from this point 
of view, a horrible amount of unem- 
ployment. Thus, those partially unem- 
ployed or unemployed in full do not 
participate in the process of production. 
If we consider the process of production 
as progressive development toward a 
higher quality or towards a higher in- 
dividuality, then a great part of the 
world is cast out of this qualification. 
They cannot develop their abilities eith- 
er materially or intellectually. They 
are expelled from the progressive pro- 
cess, and they are lost partially or in 
full to humanity. 

Individualistic force is not the same 
as private initiative. Private initiative 
is the opposite of individualistic force. 
The more private initiative, the more 
unemployment. The more unemploy- 
ment, the less opportunity to develop 
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individualistic forces. Individualistic 
force, material force and intellectual 
force develop much faster and better in 
a co-operative system. 

What does co-operation mean from 
this point of view? Not mechanical co- 
operation as in a factory, neglecting 
most of our capacities and developing 
only certain capacities in favor of pro- 
fit. Co-operative individualism means 
the material and intellectual develop- 
ment of human physical and mental 
forces toward the domniation of the 
whole technical and intellectual process. 


Dr. Alfons Goldschmidt is a well- 
known political economist. He is pre- 
paring a series of articles for TECHNICAL 
America to help us better understand 
our society. 

The articles will include analyses of 
the economic necessity for unions; im- 
possibility of budget balancing, the ef- 
ficacy of government pump-priming, and 
many others. 

Those of our readers in and around 
New York have an excellent opportun- 
ity to study the Development of Econo- 
mic Thought and Practices with Dr. 
Goldschmidt at his Social Economic 
Laboratory conducted at the Federation 
school. 


Some time ago I especially studied 
the Stakhanov movement in the Soviet 
Union. This movement is considered by 
many people as a process of exhaustion 
of productive forces. This is not true. 
The statistics prove not only a higher 
domination of the technical process, but 
an increasing interest in studies. The 
Stakhanov movement is therefore a 
movement towards higher individualis- 
tic forces. It means a decreasing labor 
time while productivity increases and 
with it interest in investigation into the 
social conditions of our time. Many of 
the Stakhanov workers are now students 
in technical high schools, universities, in- 
stitutes, and so on, and it is easy to 
prove that this is the consequence of 
their higher domination of the technical 
process. It is the consequence of real 
co-operation. This is the real meaning 
of individualism, and has nothing to do 
with private initiative. 

We have another fundamental mistake 


to correct. Many theorists of our time 
believe that real co-operation means a 
slowing down of circulation. This is 
not so. Real co-operation means break- 
ing down of the barriers of private ini- 
tiative or private competition, and hence 
the opening of channels for faster cir- 
culation. The turnover of goods, in con- 
sequence, is much easier and more ef- 
fective than in a society in which circu- 
lation is hindered by private accumula- 
tion or by other barriers every minute. 
Thus it becomes clear that such co- 
operation is the opposite of an inter- 
rupted and slow circulation. It means 
a faster and faster turnover of goods, 
and a higher satisfaction of needs. The 
demands must increase; and the increas- 
ing demands, by means of faster circu- 
lation, can be satisfied much more easily 
than in a private competitive society. 


Production and Unemployment 


Every block in production and cir- 
culation and every case of unemploy- 
ment means a direct loss of productivity, 
of purchasing power, of individualistic 
force. Those losses have to be organ- 
ized, and so the loss increases automa- 
tically out of itself. If an enterprise 
goes bankrupt, there is not only a direct 
loss, but there is a juridical organiza- 
tion, which means an increase of ex- 
penses or of consumption of value. If 
we could measure the increase of the 
loss, I am sure it would give us a hor- 
rible picture of the wasting of real 
value, that is, of labor force identical 
with consumption. 

We must not forget that the process 
now going on in the world is a dialectal 
one. That is, the more return to so- 
called self-sufficiency, the greater the 
need of more produce; the greater the 
need of more produce, the stronger the 
fight against self-sufficiency, or against 
Fascism. The great tragedy of our time, 
from the social-economic point of view, 
is the tragedy of faster and faster de- 
velopment of constant capital—that is, 
of capital not or only partially re-enter- 
ing the process of production and repro- 
duction. The clearest example of this 
wasting of value is the race for arma- 
ment. This is constant capital not used 
for regular capitalistic purposes, but 
entirely lost. The more this process of 
faster and faster development of con- 
stant capital goes on, the greater the 
loss and the-greater the necessity to or- 
ganize the loss. 

This process turns every day more 
against variable capital or labor force. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


A famous name was-reincarnated when Chicago’s “New Bauhaus” was opened 
recently. A great deal of publicity was evidenced at the opening which featured 
many personalities who were at one time or another associated with the German 
original, The Chicago Bauhaus is the latest project of the Association of Arts and 
Industries. In his dedication speech, L. Moholy-Nagy, Bauhaus Director, called for 
“an atmosphere of artistic and intellectual freedom” which would be the opposite 
of “where the condition of cultural workers... is rather desperate today” and where 
the artist is the servant of totalitarian regimes whose “special aim is the preparation 
for war.” Top row: Harvard’s Walter Gropius preparing for and delivering his 
speech, Center row, left, and center; Director Moholy-Nagy with a member of his 
Staff and several vistors; right, Bauhaus entrance. Bottom row: the fire escape. 
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At the same time the average unemploy- 
ment, measured by real wages, becomes 
greater and more dangerous, that is, 
More and more are at least partially cast 
Out of the process of production or of 
the process of developing their indivi- 
dualistic force. So we have here a re- 
Actionary or restrictive movement. 
The phenomena are very old, and re- 
peat themselves each time with more in- 
tensity and different dimensions. In the 
time of Pericles in Greece, of the Ro- 
Man Empire, or of the absolute kingdom 
in the eighteenth century, it was al- 
Ways the same: concentration, central- 
ization, with decreasing real productiv- 
ity or labor force, sand the destructive 
€xpansion by conquest. 
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Concentration and centralization, ex- 
pansion against the development of real 
productivity, that is, of labor force, lead 
to crises and breakdowns, and there is 
no escape. Ifa government promises to 
decrease the expenses of its administra- 
tion, it cannot, under prevailing condi- 
tions, fulfill this promise, because the 
organization of the loss means an auto- 
matic increase of the minus, and so of 
the administrative cost. 

Can we believe, looking at a map of 
the world, that there is any possibility 
of the domination by Fascism of a bil- 
lion people all interested in the strug- 
gle to produce more, while the Fascist 
plus-produce, is dead produce or sterile 
produce, or constant capital not re-en- 


tering the process of production? This 
is impossible. The greater part of the 
population of the world is not inter- 
ested in self-sufficiency. It is interested, 
of course, in an easier life, but an easier 
life can only be the result of the devel- 
opment of individualistic forces by co- 
operation. 

We really have no more capitalism. 
Capitalism means at least a certain reg- 
ularity in reproduction. That is over. 
The period we are going through is a 
period of centralized unproductivity, not 
fundamentally different from capitalism 
but a special phase perhaps the last of 
its social economic conditions. We can- 
not call it capitalism in the sense of 


Adam Smith. 


The Transportation Industry 


No Startling Changes in Railroad Transportation 
Are Expected in the Near Future Survey Reveals 


(This is one of a group of articles 
based on the report of the National 
Resources Committee on “Technical 
Trends and National Policy.”) 


N normal years about 340,000,000,000 
ton-miles of freight are moved in 

this country. About two thirds moves 
over the railroads, and the remaining 
third is more or less evenly divided be- 
tween pipelines, waterways, and high- 
ways. 

It appears unlikely that freight traffic 
in this country will increase greatly, in 
ton-miles, over that which prevailed 
prior to 1930. This country already ex- 
ceeds most others in the amount of 
freight moved per inhabitant. Our fig- 
ure, 2,247 ton-miles per capita, is slight- 
ly less than that for Canada but is nearly 
four times that of the next highest coun- 
try, France. With the United States ap- 
proaching a stable population, condi- 
tions here should begin to approximate 
those in the European countries. 


Improved Technology 


An increasing trend toward location 
of industry in places which will reduce 
the amount of transporation necessary 
is already beginning to have an effect 
on freight tonnage. The elimination of 
wasteful methods of using fuel and of 
fabricating materials is also bound to 
have an effect on freight movement. 

Even more important is the effect of 
improved technology. Materials and 
products last longer and have to be 
replaced less often. It is estimated, for 
instance, that steel produced in 1935 will 
last 32 years, about twice as long as 
. steel did thirty or forty years ago. 
Stronger materials reduce the weight 
that has to be moved. Machinery is de- 
signed for higher speeds and lower 
weights. 

A feurth factor is the increase of 
transportation of fuel in the form of 
electric power and natural gas. Coal 
provides about a third of the tonnage 
handled by the railroads, so that any in- 
crease in our present 200,000 miles of 
transmission lines and 70,000 miles of 
natural gas lines can make serious in- 
roads on tonnage. 
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Although ton-miles appear unlikely 
to increase in the next few decades, this 
will probably be offset to a certain ex- 
tent by a growth in light bulky freight. 
No new major heavy industries appear on 
the horizon, but there are distinct pos- 
sibilities for a number of new light in- 
dustries. Refrigerators and radios have 
provided surprising volumes in recent 
years, and the near future will probably 
see increasing movements of air-condi- 
tioning and insulating equipment and 
materials, portable houses, trailer bodies 
and the like. 

It must be noted, however, that this 
type of freight calls primarily for speed 
and flexibility. These are the principle 
points on which truck transportation 
has the advantage over the railroads, 
which indicates the probability of a 
shift of tonnage from the rails to the 
road. 

It is interesting to inquire what effects 
such a shift is likely to have on employ- 
ment. The immediate effect will prob- 
ably be good, since employment per ton 
mile on trucks greatly exceeds that on 
trains. It is to be questioned, however, 
whether this will offset the loss of the 
supporting effect on the heavy industries 
that railroad expansion has provided 
for years. 

Waterway transportation too appears 
to be gaining on the railroads. It rose 
steadily after 1920 and has lost less than 
the rails during the depression. Freight 
transportation by water was only about 
17 per cent of that by rail in 1920, but 
it rose to 30 per cent in 1933. There 
would appear to be little prospect of in- 
creased employment in this trend. 

No startling changes in railroad 
transportation are to be expected in the 
near future. Track structures are fixed, 
representing an enormous capital in- 
vestment, and in a period of a declin- 
ing market major improvements are 
clearly impossible. Placing of heavier 
rails and some rectification of line will 
be needed to meet the demands of faster 
modern traffic. But the total mileage is 
showing a definite tendency to decrease. 

Motive power and rolling stock, how- 
ever, have been steadily if unspectacul- 


arly improving. Weight per horsepow- 
er of steam locomotives has been cut in 
half in the last twenty years, and thermal 
efliciency has doubled. Speeds of freight 
trains have been brought nearly to pas- 
senger train standards. 


Motive power for the next ten or 
twenty years will be steam, electric, and 
diesel. The preponderance will unques- 
tionably lie with steam. The present 
large investment in steam locomotives 
gives this form of power an enormous 
initial advantage. 


Electrification offers a number of 
great advantages—fuel costs are re- 
duced, there is less wear on track and 
rolling stock, and cleanliness, ease of 
handling, and quietness are other ad- 
vantages. But the cost is very great. 
Broadly speaking, a railroad will have 
to double its capitalization in order to 
electrify. In order that the operating 
savings be effective, the increased carry- 
ing charges must be spread over a very 
heavy volume of traffic. Outside of a 
few lines in the East, there is very little 
mileage in this country with a traffic 
density which would justify electrifica- 
tion. 


Diesel Economies 


The diesel, likewise, in the form of 
the diesel-electric locomotive, offers 
great operating economies. Fuel costs 
are much less, stops to take on fuel and 
water are fewer, and time in the shops is 
reduced. Like the electric locomotive, 
the diesel-electric eliminates the ham- 
mer-blows on track that result from the 
reciprocating action of the steam engine. 


But here again the initial investment 
is very high, and the life of the engine, 
compared to steam, is short. The most 
promising field in freight transportation 
for the diesel-electric, as far as the next 
few years are concerned, is in switch- 
ing services. The average switch en- 
gine spends most of its time just burn- 
ing coal, and the ability of the diesel en- 
gine to be turned off and started up 
again is a great economy. The diesel- 
electric has higher starting power and 
better aceleration than corresponding 
steam engines, does not have to haul a 
tender, can carry 48 hours fuel and 
water, and does not require fire cleaning 
and boiler washing. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


_4T IS becoming increasingly clear that 
if one of the chief factors necessary to 
put 11,000,000 unemployed workers 
pack to work and bring a halt to the 
recession is the initiation of a large 
scale national housing program. The 
action taken by Mayor La Guardia in 
New York City and the housing propo- 
sals introduced into the New York State 

Legislature are indications of how nec- 
essary is the launching of this new 
“housing industry.” 

The Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee’s original proposal that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Congress authorize 
‘a $5,000,000,000 low-cost housing 
scheme remains the most practical sug- 
gestion yet offered which would bene- 
fit building trades workers, metal and 
cement workers, and the host of other 
industries involved. 

John L. Lewis’ reiteration of this pro- 
posal together with his recommendation 
that the Federal government add $3,000,- 
000,000 more to relief funds in the next 
two years, are the chief requirements 
now to aid the unemployed and stimu- 
late recovery. “There is no wiser in- 
yestment,” Lewis said, “than a sound, 
low-cost housing program.” And that 
is an investment in recovery and social 
progress. 


Housing Program 


Prevailing Wage 


: ANY of us have been on jobs 
1: where we planned and directed 
- the work of the mechanics and laborers, 
"were addressed as sir and were much 
‘respected. On pay-day, however, our 
self-respect suffered much. Any of the 
mechanics could produce a larger pay 
‘envelope. Even the laborers many times 
Teceived more than we did. 

To do away with this onerous condi- 
tion on public works in New York State, 
Bs Federation has had introduced in the 
_ New York State Legislature a bill pro- 
viding for the payment of prevailing 

“Wages to the technical personnel. A 
new category is set up, the “semi-pro- 
fessional employee”. This includes en- 
Gineers, inspectors, draftsmen, survey- 
rs, etc., whose duties do not require 
a professional license. 

The section referring to the wages to 
‘be paid this new category reads, “Semi- 
Professional employees shall receive at 
least the prevailing rates for the type of 
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service to be rendered, providing that 
such semi-professional employees shall 
not receive less than the equivalent wages 
paid the highest paid mechanic en- 
gaged on the same public work project. 

It must not be thought that this 
measure, introduced by Assemblyman 
Francis J. McCaffrey, will benefit only 
those engaged on public works. The 
standards throughout the engineering 
profession are set by these public works 
salaries. 

Hence this is a measure on which the 
entire engineering profession can unite. 
Its passage can be assured through the 
application of pressure on the Labor 
Committee of the N. Y. State Assem- 
bly. Let this committee know through 
telegrams, letters and resolutions how 
you feel on this matter. 


Recession 


The following letter was sent to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by the Society of Design- 
ing Engineers. We feel it important 
enough to reprint on our editorial page. 
Dear Mr. President: 

Our organization desires to call your 
attention to certain recent events which 
appear to be directed against the trend 
and purpose of your recovery program. 
General observation indicates that these 
conditions are so nationwide in scope 
and so nearly simultaneous as to sug- 
gest the probability of premeditated, 
concerted and syndicated machination. 

First of these, and most important to 
us, is the heavy reduction of employee 
rolls throughout the heavy industries. 
We are suspicious of this action for the 
reason that it reached a climax at the 
time unemployment census cards were 
being distributed. Over fifteen per cent 
of the members of our Society, who are 
usually employed, are now on the street 
without income. 

Now engineering programs, to which 
we look for employment, are being with- 
held and unnecessarily delayed. Eco- 
nomic plight of corporations cannot be 
cited as a real reason, in the wake of the 
most prosperous of all years for heavy 
industry. We are inclined to wonder if 
our jobs and incomes have not become 
pawns in a huge political intrigue to 
hamper the passage of progressive legis- 
jation, and if our hardships are not im- 
posed to impress a false premise of cor- 
porate hardship upon the administra- 
tive and legislative branches of our Fed- 
eral Government, in order that they may 


be influenced to shift the tax load upon 
those less able to make issue of it. 

We desire to protest, Mr. President, 
against this power of corporate interests 
to tamper with the jobs and incomes of 
the American people for the purpose of 
seeking to evade their social responsi- 
bilities. 

Our Society has been privileged to 
serve the Administration in several note- 
worthy instances—the Henderson-Lubin 
report and the Civil Liberties investi- 
gation, particularly, and we will wel- 
come any opportunity to assist the Ad- 
ministration in any way that will lead to 
furtherance of the humanitarian prin- 
ciples of your program. 

Respectfully yours, 


Society oF DrEsicNING ENGINEERS, 
By Authority of the Board of 
Directors. 


WPA Resolution 


HERE is now before the United 

States Senate the Schwellenbach- 
Allen Resolution which directs the WPA 
to provide jobs for all unemployed 
workers who cannot find employment in 
private industry, and specially repeals 
the Woodrum amendment to the 1937 
Relief Appropriation Act. The Wood- 
rum amendment as it now stands pre- 
vents WPA from spending its relief ap- 
propriation according to new needs and 
requires the appropriation to cover the 
whole year. The Schwellenbach-Allen 
Resolution is in line with CIO policy, 
and all readers and members are urged 
to make known to their congressman 
their support of the measure. Immediate 
action is required, 


Youth Congress 


HE New York City Council of the 

American Youth Congress just com- 
pleted its Model Legislature, a local con- 
vention patterned after the last national 
Model Youth Congress held in Milwau- 
kee. The next national action will be 
a Youth Pilgrimmage for Jobs and Edu- 
cation scheduled to meet in Washington, 
D. C., March 10-12. The activity of 
the Youth Congress gives organized la- 
bor the opportunity to work with and 
influence an important force in Ameri- 
can life—an opportunity which must be 
used to full advantage. 
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FEDERATION ACTIVITIES 


Milwaukee 


The AFL local of the IFTEADU have 
been very much discouraged by the fail- 
ure of the AFL to give necessary sup- 
port to their organization. 

Following the affiliation of the Min- 
nesota Highway Engineers with the FA 
ECT, a movement for a change in affi- 
liation to the CIO has been gaining 
momentum. 


Boston 


Boston—Support by James Nelson, 
President of District 50, United Mine 
Workers, was received for our campaign 
to organize the chemical staff at Eastern 
Gas and Fuel. Some of the local union 
officials were hesitant about allowing 
us to organize the chemists. We quote 
President James Nelson: 


“Too often have the professional 
workers in a plant broken strikes and 
been the company’s tools for anti-union 
activities because they have felt outside 
the regular trade union. The problem is 
not one of jurisdiction but the question 
of whether Local 12001 or the Federa- 
tion can most effectively organize these 
workers.” 


Detroit 


Chapter 18 has set up a special contact 
and organizing committee which is to 
help in the drive to affiliate the SDE. 

A recent survey of employment con- 
ditions shows that nearly 50% of the 
technical men in the following plants 
have been laid off: 

Chrysler, Turnstedt, Hupmobile, Gen- 
eral Motors, Packard. Even where 50% 
of the staff are still working, their em- 
ployment has been cut to three days a 
week. 


Cleveland 


CLEvELAND—In line with the de- 
cision of the National Convention that 
a district be set up for Eastern Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania, steps are 
being taken to organize a strong chapter 
in Cleveland. 

Old members and new contacts at- 
tended a special conference and laid 
plans for the calling of a large mass 
meeting early in February. 


Chapter 22, representing the technical 
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staff at Globe-Wernicke has presented 
demands and a union contract to the 
company. 


Philadelphia 


Housinc—The campaign for 100% 
union conditions in all offices engaged 
on the new housing projects is continu- 
ing. A housing committee has been set 
up in the Philadelphia CIO Industrial 
Council with Philip Salaf as chairman. 

WESTINGHOUSE—CHAPTER 27 — The 
Westinghouse Chapter has published 
an excellent brochure of 14 pages 
giving a most interesting and detailed 
report on what the Federation is, how 
it came to be and how it’s affairs are 
conducted. 

A new chapter has been chartered in 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. It will be 
Chapter 33. 


Las Angeles 


Chapter 9 in Los Angeles, reports the 
setting up of a local in Bethlehem Steel. 
They are tackling the other steel plants 
in their area. 


New York 


New YorK—Chapter 31—The or- 
ganizational committee of Chapter 31 
is concentrating its work in the 
machine and instrument field. Com- 
panies being tackled are Arma Engin- 
eering, Sperry Gyroscope, Ford Instru- 
ment, American Machine, E. W. Bliss 
and Pioneer Instrument. 

There are good possibilities for a 
union contract covering chemists in the 
laboratories of Lawrence Richard Bruce. 
Probable points will be a $60 minimum 
for Senior Chemists, $30 for Assistant 
Chemists, union recognition and paid 
vacations and holidays. 

Chapter 31 is holding a dance on 
Wednesday, March 2, at Harlem’s popu- 
lar Savoy ballroom. 

WPA—Chapter 32—A campaign has 
been started to secure full time prevail- 
ing wages. 

Chicago 

The decision of the NLRB in the Chi- 
cago Apparatus case is expected. A 
special drive has been outlined in the 
Scientific Apparatus field. 


New Jersey 


U. S. Testinc Laporatories—The 
National Labor Relations Board is con- 
sidering the protest of the company that 
the technical men were not a proper col- 
lective bargaining unit. The company 
attorney was very much worried over the 
fact that we had not taken in non-tech- 
nical employees. 

Bascock & Witcox—Layoffs have 
been taking place at the Bayonne plant, 
A Federation Committee has met with 
the company in order to investigate the 
reasons and hasten the re-employment of 
the men. 

NeEwarkK—Chapter 19 has cooper- 
ated with District 50 of the United Mine 
Workers in a strike at the United Color 
and Pigment Co. 


Pittsburgh 


PirtssurcH—The successful drive 
started in steel by Chapter 4 has resulted 
in the chartering of the following steel 
locals: American Bridge (Main Office 
Ambridge, Carnegie, Ill., (Main Office) ; 
Jones & Laughlin, (Aliquippa). 

The continued organizational growth 
of Chapter 4 brought a packed general 
membership meeting at the Fort Pitt Ho- 
tel, where new Chapter by-laws were 
adopted. 

At the same time the drive in the elec- 
trical manufacturing field is netting re- 
sults. A local has been chartered at 
Allis Chalmers and work is going ahead 
at the two Westinghouse plants. 


St. Paul 


Appeals for organization for a num- 
ber of plants manufacturing farm equip- 
ment were received by President Berne on 
a recent trip to St. Paul. The private in- 
dustry field will be a special concentra- 
tion point with the cooperation of Chap- 
ter 30. 


Stuaents 


StupENTs—A new Chapter has been 
organized at Cooper Union Day. Some 
40-50 members signed up in an en- 
thusiastic meeting. Boston has come 
through with organization in M.I.T. and 
Harvard. The Los Angeles Chapter noti- 
fies us that a Chapter is being chartered 
at the University of Southern California. 
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Memorial For 
FAECT Member 


SOHE death of Brother Alvin Paster- 

nack, an active member of the Fed- 
eration who fell while fighting Fascism 
in Spain, was commemorated by the N. 
y. Chapter of the FAECT on Thursday 
night, Jan. 13, at the Manhattan Indus- 
trial H. S. 

The meeting of over 200 members and 

friends was opened by Marcel Scherer, 
who told of the world-wide importance 
to democracy of the Loyalist cause. 
The first speaker of the evening was 
Paul Williams, a Negro airplane de- 
‘signer, who told of his experiences in 
the Loyalist air force. 

The main speaker of the evening, Rob- 
ert Klonsky, was an infantryman, one 
of the first Americans to go to Spain. 
He graphically described the difficulties 
they originally encountered, due to lack 
of fighting equipment and lack of time to 
give the raw volunteers adequate train- 
ing. The spirit and courage of these 


volunteers was most clearly demon- 
strated when he spoke of the tasks they 
had to—and did—carry out in defense 
of the Madrid-Valencia highway, re- 
maining as long as 414 months in the 
front lines. 

Their character as a true people’s 
army was shown by the way they aided 
the inhabitants of a small town, driven 
to the hills by the Fascist bombers. The 
Americans helped harvest their crop, 
taught school, and contributed from 
their pay—4 pesetas a day—to the wel- 
fare of the town. The people are solid- 
ly behind the government, he said, and 
the glorious victory at Teruel is an in- 
dication of the new strength of Loyalist 
Spain. 

Brother Powsner read excerpts from 
letters of Federation members, at pres- 
ent in Spain. They are all, as are the 
two veterans who spoke, confident of 
victory. They requested that letters be 
sent them, in care of Soccoro Rojo, 
Plaza Altozano, Albacete, Spain. 


An enthusiastic collection for the 
Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Brig- 
ade was made, which netted $110.49. 


Prevailing Wages 


THE New York WPA Chapter 32 be- 
gins its new career with a spirited 
campaign for full time prevailing wages 
for all technical personnel on WPA. The 
chapter has every expectation of duplic- 
ating the victorious campaign it con- 
ducted in 1936. 

Local Administrator Somerrell, in 
Spite of the prevailing wage clause in 
the Appropriations Bill, placed the 
technical men on part time schedules in 
April, 1937, The FAECT fought this 
and its attendant title and salary cuts 
Spiritedly. For the first time in this coun- 
try a group of 1,500 technical workers 
struck to protect their wages. The very 
newness of such an action precluded a 
100% victory, but there could be no 
doubt that without the strike, the tech- 
nical employees on WPA would have 

subjected to even severer attacks. 

The warning of the FAECT that the 

Teduction in salaries and personnel 
Could only lead to bad demorilization 
18 born out by a comparison between 
the constructive and beneficial results 
achieved by the New York WPA up to 
June 1937, and the utter lack of plan- 
hing and efficiency since. It cost more 
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to run the reduced technical schedules, 
than it would have cost to maintain the 
efficient schedules. In addition, increas- 
ing living costs and decreasing oppor- 
tunities for finding outside employment 
are arousing the entire WPA personnel. 
It demands that the administration raise 
its wage standards. 

The President himself stressed the 
need of maintaining the purchasing 
power of the nation in the face of a 
general business recession. He states: 


“For economic and social reasons our 
principal interest for the near future 
lies along two lines: First, the immediate 
desirability of increasing the wages of 
the lowest paid groups in all industry; 
and second, in thinking more in terms 
of the workers’ total pay for a period 
of a whole year...” 

Full time prevailing wages can and 
must be obtained now. Support from 
the CIO and the American Labor Party 
is expected. In opening its campaign 
Chapter 32 is calling upon every tech- 
nical man to support the campaign by 
joining the FAECT, contributing to the 
campaign fund, and by signing the pre- 
vailing wage petitions. 


High Tensile 
Alloy Steels 


(Continued from Page 5) 
numerous analyses, it has been observed 
that those of this group which give 
optimum resistance to oxidation and cor- 
rosion almost invariably contain chro- 
mium, and that the atmospheric corro- 
sion-resistance of those containing cop- 
per is somewhat better than that of plain 
carbon steels. 

If mobile-structure steels having air- 
hardening tendencies are destined for 
fabrication by welding without subse- 
quent heat-treatment, low carbon con- 
tents are specified. 

Metallurgical advances are helping to 
improve the uniformity and quality of 
steel. Heat-treating—and its avoidance 
where possible—the control of grain- 
size and avoidance of slag inclusions are 
receiving particular attention. 

Improved temperature and fuel con- 
trol for both melting and heat-treating 
is the rule, and the importance of care- 
fully controlled heat-treating, especially 
in aviation fields, is emphasized. Pack 
carburizing is being replaced by the use 
of retort, pit-type, and continuous gas 
furnaces to improve control and efficien- 
cy. 

The use of special ferro-alloys and 
non-ferrous scavenging, deoxidizing, and 
alloying additions, to control grain 
size is now common practice. Ex- 
ceptionally pure grades of calcium alloys 
are available for the production of steels 
of high purity, and ferro-alloys of co- 
lumbium and titanium, and aluminum 
are used in various chromium steels to 
induce grain refinement, to eliminate air- 
hardening, and to improve the fabrica- 
tion properties. Columbium is the most 
effective of these -alloying elements in 
the wrought chromium steels. 

Other important advances in alloy 
steels, which can only be mentioned 
briefly, are the extended use of cast 
steels containing up to 3 per cent chro- 
mium for wear-resistant applications; 
the tendency to replace rolling mill 
rolls of plain steel, or certain high-car- 
bon alloy steels, with rolls of low-car- 
bon, low-alloy steels; the growing popu- 
larity of 18-8 chromium-nickel stainless 
steels modified for special applications 
with other alloying additions; and the 
increased manufacture of alloy steel 
castings by the centrifugal method. 
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Covering The Labor Front 


CIO-AFL Unity 


bs ernie 1937 did not bring un- 
ity to the CIO and AFL, through- 
out the country local unions and central 
labor bodies affiliated with both groups 
continue to work in harmony. Unions 
within the AFL continue to join CIO 
unions in demanding unity. 


In a special one-day convention at 
Harrisburg 500 delegates of the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation of Labor voted 
to maintain the gains won through unity 
and refused to carry through the purge 
ordered by William Green. 


The convention, largest ever held by 
the State Federation, passed unanimous- 
ly a resolution that “the order of the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor to purge the State Federation of 
Labor of unions affiliated with the CIO 
is, in reality, an order, which, if enforc- 
ed, would destroy the effectiveness of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor and 
divide our forces, which should be uni- 
ted, as they are now, in our work of 
protecting and advancing the best in- 
terests of this State in legislative, pol- 
itical and in the executive and adminis- 
trative affairs of State Government.” 


John A. Phillips, president of the 
State Federation, told the delegates: 


“What we have decided here today 
constitutes something new in the Amer- 
ican Labor movement. I can’t think of 
anything finer. We have put aside our 
personal feelings. We have decided 
our problem, and we have voted for 
unity.” 


Teachers’ Proposals 


On the instructions of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Teachers, AFL, I. R. Kuenzli, secretary- 
treasurer of the union, wrote to William 
Green urging unity with the CIO on a 
basis that will insure the organization 
of all unorganized. 

The letter said in part: 

“To be effective in combatting its 
united enemies, American labor must 
attain, not only unity, but unity on a 
basis that will ensure the organization 
of all unorganized workers in America. 
As steps to this end we propose: 
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“1. That all members of the CIO and 
AFL be brought into one organization. 

“2. That unity be presented by suit- 
able democratic structures and practices, 
and 

“3. That the principle of industrial 
unionism be accepted as the form of or- 
ganization of workers where demanded 
by the conditions in modern industry. 


“Because these proposals are essential 
for real and lasting unity, we, the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, urge you to adopt 
them for continued negotiations with 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion.” 


Protest Parade 


Following a conference of 60 AFL and 
CIO unions, preparations are under way 
in New York for a giant parade on 
Wall Street to protest against the sit- 
down strike of big business. 

Allen S. Haywood, CIO regional di- 
rector, has indicated strong support 
from local CIO unions and the WPA 
Committee of the Central Trades and 
Labor Council is considering support 
for the march. Many AFL unions, par- 
ticularly in the building trades, are al- 
ready preparing to take part. 


Legislative Action 


Meeting in Boston, 300 delegates rep- 
fesenting AFL and CIO unions, the 
Massachusetts League of Women Vot- 
ers and numerous civic and fraternal 
bodies voted resolutions calling for uni- 
fied labor action to effect broad pro- 
gressive legislation. 


A continuations committee of 23 was 
elected to forward such measures as the 
child labor amendment, repeal of the 
teachers’ oath, a wages and hours bill, 
passage of the Schwellenbach-Allen re- 
lief resolution and enactment of the an- 
ti-lynching bill. 

In Philadelphia, Pa., representatives 
of the AFL and CIO together with the 
railroad brotherhoods, set up a joint 
labor legislative committee; in Buffalo, 
N. Y., seven CIO and two AFL unions, 
the Workers Alliance and a number of 
other groups, have united to fight for 
unemployment relief and the passage of 
the Schwellenbach-Allen resolution. 


Labor’s Friend 


AFL international unions have also 
joined in the attack on Mayor Hague 
of Jersey City, N. J. In a letter to 
William Green, Jerome Davis, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Teachers. Isadore Laderman, president 
of International Ladies Handbag, Pock- 
etbook and Novelty Workers Union, and 
A. Phillips Randolph, president of the 
Sleeping Car Porters, said that the Ha- 
gue-conducted anti-labor drive is “as 
dangerous to the AFL as it is to the Com. 
mittee for Industrial Organization 
against whom it is ostensibly directed”, 

“What disturbs us most,” they wrote, 
“is Frank Hague’s repeated boast that. 
he is an honorary member of the AFL. 
He thus uses the difference between the 
AFL and the CIO to hide his own anti- 
labor purposes and permits the implica-’ 
tion that the AFL is behind him.” 

Msgr. John A. Ryan of the Catholic 
University of America rapped Hague in’ 
a letter to John R. Longo, secretary of 
the Hudson County Citizens Committee.| 

“In general,” wrote Msgr. Ryan, “ 
have no hesitation in saying that the 
Civil Liberties Union has done mag- 
nificient work in protecting the rights 
of minorities, especially weak minori- 
ties, against arbitrary persecution by 
Mayors, policemen and other adminis- 
trators of the law. | 

“The question whether the Civil Lib- 
erties Union is communistic, while im- 
portant in some respects, has nothing to 
do with the mess in Jersey City. The 
workers have a right to organize and 
labor organizers have a right to help 
them to organize, regardless of the iden- 
tity or affiliation of their friends.” 

Meanwhile, the 500 Crucible Steel 
Company employees who struck in Jer 
sey City under the leadership of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee have re: 
turned to work. The management agreed 
to reinstate most of the 150 workers dis- 
charged. A new contract is to be nego 
tiated containing wage increases and eli- 
minating the abuses that were the cause 
of the strike. 


Seamen Cleared 


Senator Royal S. Copeland has re 
tracted his statement that the crew of 
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the President Hoover were “drunk and 
disorderly” when the ship grounded off 
the coast of Formosa. 

After Robert Fitzgerald, Secretary of 
the Marine Firemen, Oilers, Waterten- 
ders and Wipers Association, had pre- 
sented detailed testimony concerning the 
pravery of the crew, Senator Josiah W. 
Bailey, of the joint Senate Commerce 
and Labor Committee, said: 

“I’m willing to have it go on record 
that the crew of the Hoover on the 
whole upheld the traditions of the sea.” 

“T'll endorse that,” said Senator Cope- 
Jand, adding later, “I think and have 
thought all along that the majority of 
the crew conducted themselves admir- 
ably.” 

Negotiations now under way between 
the National Maritime Union and all 
the big Eastern tanker shipping lines 
indicate that agreements will be signed 
this month involving about 400 ships 


and 16,000 seamen. 


The Marine Engineers’ Beneficial As- 
sociation, ClO, was chosen as represen- 
tative for licensed engineers employed 
by the Curtis Bay Towing Co., the At- 
lantic Transport Co. and the Cottman 
Co., all of Baltimore. 


Injunction Denied 


The Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York has upheld the closed 
shop portion of the contract between 
the New York Rapid Transit Corpora- 
tion—BMT—and the Transport Work- 
ers Union. The court refused to grant an 
injunction sought by six non-union em- 
ployees to have the agreement declared 
monopolistic and against public policy. 


Industrial Councils 


CIO central labor bodies are now be- 
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ing formed throughout the country. 
Most recent of these is the Industrial 
Union Council of New York City. The 
constitution of the council, which rep- 
resents 500,000 members, defines the 
object of the industrial union council to 
be “through united action, to protect, 
maintain and advance the interests of 
all working people in its territory, to 
extend unionism on the basis of the pol- 
icies and principles of the CIO.” 


A tri-state Industrial Union Council 
for Arizona, New Mexico and Nevada 
was formed early in the month and the 
first convention of Kentucky Industrial 
Union Council ended on January 18 
with a vote to hold the next convention 
in “bloody” Harlan county. 


The Minnesota State Industrial Coun- 
cil, representing 40,000 CIO members, 
was organized in December. The activi- 
ties of the council will be directed by 
Joseph Van Nordstrand of Duluth, 
Minn., and O. C. Rick, of the United 
Auto Workers, who was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


The council also elected 15 vice-presi- 
dents, among them Brother William D. 
Forschler of the Highway Department 
Local, Chapter 30, FAECT. 


Ohio Convention 


John Owens, CIO Regional Director 
for Ohio, has issued a call for a con- 
vention of CIO unions in the State of 
Ohio to be held in Columbus on Feb- 
ruary 26 and 27, 


The purpose of the convention is to 
establish an Ohio Industrial Union Coun- 
cil which shall be a permanent organi- 
zation to carry out the economic and 
social objectives of the CIO. 


All local unions are urged to elect 
delegates to this convention. Official 
delegates may be sent by any local union 
chartered by national or international 
unions or by the organizing committees 
comprising the CIO, by local industrial 
unions chartered directly by the nation- 
al office of the CIO, and by any county 
or city Industrial Union Council char- 
tered by the national office. Representa- 
tion will be on the basis of one delegate 
with one vote for each 100 members or 
major fraction in the local. Locals with 
less than 100 members may combine with 
any other similar local in the same city 
or county to elect a joint delegate. 
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Federal Division 


BRIEF was presented to Secre- 

tary of the Navy Swanson giving 
factual data showing that wages in the 
New York Navy Yard are far below the 
prevailing wage paid in Municipal Civil 
Service and private industry. The fol- 
lowing are the specific requests: 

1. That there be an increase of the 
$3,200 positions in the Yard. 

2. That a minimum of $1,800 be paid 
technical men. 

3. That the prevailing wage paid in 
New York City be established. 

4, That annual administrative raises 
be granted. 

Further argument was presented at a 
meeting of the Federation representative 
and representatives of the Navy Depart- 
ment. Chapter 24 is now waging an or- 
ganizational campaign around the is- 
sues presented in the brief. An Organ- 
izational Committee has started to func- 
tion. 

Washington Chapter 

The Navy Yard reports excellent pro- 
gress in the Metallurgical Laboratory 
where additional members have been 
signed. Plans have been formulated for 
organization in other departments in 
this yard. The practice of forcing the 
men to sign away their right to higher 
classification has been protested. 

The Navy Department has recognized 
the Shop Committee set up by the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks. This commit- 
tee will meet on all matters of salary 
adjustment with the Department, and 
will represent the men. This bureau has 
set the pace for the other bureaus where 
organization is being carried on. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy Edi- 
son again has warned all Naval Officers 
against intimidation of men wishing to 
join a Union. This intimidation has been 
particularly noticeable in the Washing- 
ton Yard. The Federation has repeated- 
ly protested and is pleased to see the 
position of the Administration on the 
right of organization reaffirmed. 

A Local meeting held at the Bureau 
of Standards brought out many prospec- 
tive members and showed that this Lo- 
cal is becoming increasingly active. A 
delegation to cooperate with the UFWA 
in removing the leaflet ban, was elected. 
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Another committee to go into the ques- 
tion of reallocations was elected. 

The Procurement Local delegation 
will meet with Secretary Morgenthau 
and ask for a clear statement of the 
Treasurer’s policy toward unionism. The 


UFWA will cooperate. 


Norfolk Navy Yard 
Members in the Yard report the fol- 
lowing important grievances: 
1. Lack of promotions and raises. 
2. Low pay far below prevailing 
rates. 
Organization is around these issues. 


Picatinny Arsenal 
Technical men are being paid as low 


State and 


PittspurcH—At recent budget hear- 
ings before the City Council, the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of the FAECT 
presented an extensive brief calling for 
wage increases for the technical staff 
and suggested improvements in the 
method of classification of technical 
personnel. Federation spokesmen point- 
ed out that the rising cost of living as 
well as comparisons of wages paid tech- 
nical employees in such cities as New 
York, St. Paul, Seattle and St. Louis, 
warranted an increase. Members of the 
Council expressed considerable interest 
in Federation proposals on better meth- 
ods of grading and qualifying the tech- 
nical staff. The hearings were high- 
lighted by an eloquent plea by the FA 
ECT on behalf of over 50 technical em- 
ployees whose jobs have been eliminated. 


At a meeting of the above employees, 
held directly after these hearings, 
committees were elected to visit every 
member of the Council to bring pres- 
sure to bear for reinstatement of those 
dropped. After an active campaign of 
over a week, the Council was prevailed 
upon to reinstate the majority of those 
layed off. 


With the growth of the City Employ- 
ees’ Division to one comprising the large 
majority of Pittsburgh’s technical staff, 
this group is to be chartered as a separ- 
ate local. 


Municipal 


as $1,200 and are being hired unde; 
Classified Laborer’s titles. Prospects for 
organization are good. We have mem. 
bers here who are active. 


New Philadelphia Chapter 


On January 21 a group of Marine 
draftsmen applied for a charter, and are 
now organized as Chapter 33 of the 
FAECT. Chapter 33 is now proceeding 
with its plans for the 200 technicians 
in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. An ex. 
cellent start has been made and there 
is every indication that our new Chap- 
ter will grow rapidly. The IFTEADU 
has a Local in this yard but it is stead- 
ily losing ground because of the atti. 
tude of the AFL leadership which has 
done nothing for the rank and file mem- 
bership. The Federation has begun ac. 
tion on cases of underclassification in 
the Yard. Data on these cases will be 
presented to the Navy Department in 
Washington. 


As the membership drive among the 
City men approaches its peak, those em- 
ployed in the Department of Public 
Works of Allegheny County, in which 
Pittsburgh is located, are entering the 
FAECT and already have 100% mem- 
bership in some departments. In re 
sponse to a request by the Pittsburgh 
Chapter, the three County Commissioners 
have issued statements announcing that 
they do not oppose organization and 
that their subordinates would offer no 
obstacles to the Federation drive. The 
FAECT is making “adequate Civil Ser- 
vice and job tenure” the keynote of its 
campaign among the County employees. 


New York—Martin Cooper, FAECT 
Legislative Representative, was present 
at the first session of the State Legisla- 
ture, and succeeded in introducing sever- 


al bills. 


Chief among these was a bill which 
would require private contractors to pay 
employee engineers prevailing rates of 
pay. This measure has been referred to 
the Labor Committee. Other measures 
are a bill preventing demotions and sal- 
ary cuts, an annual salary measure, and 
another to prevent malpractices undef 
present regulations relative to oral ex- 
aminations and age requirements. Fur- 
ther legislative data is covered in the 
Weekly Legislative Report issued by the 
Civil Service Chapter. 
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Broadacre City 


ARCHITECTURE AND MODERN 
LIFE, by Baker Brownell and Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Harper and Brothers. 
Illustrated. 339 pp. $4.00. 


N the book under review, Mr. 

Wright has collaborated with Pro- 
fessor Brownell of Northwestern Uni- 
yersity. It is questionable whether Ar- 
chitecture and Modern Life will add 
anything to Mr. Wright’s stature. In 
alternate chapters concluded by a rath- 
er ponderous 62 page dialogue between 
the authors, the idea is developed that 
the ruthlessness and complexities of 
modern industrial life tend to “central- 
ize” man and to rob him of his individu- 
ality. Although they offer no precise 
solution to this dilemma, the authors sug- 
gest that the way out lies in a kind of 
community life in which the people are 
once again “organically” linked with 
“their own soil or ground.” To accom- 
plish this they propose that families 
‘dwell in their own homes on a plot of 
‘ground, the cultivation of which will 
‘provide not only cultural values but also 
some essential food products. This con- 
ception of a community with its model 
little homes and model public and in- 
dustrial buildings offers Mr. Wright an 
‘Opportunity for a flight of fancy in 
which he once more expounds his theory 
of “organic architecture.” For those 
Teaders who are not acquainted with a 
Previous book of Mr. Wright’s, The Dis- 
appearing City, in which he said practic- 
ally the same things, I shall quote from 
the present work in which he writes that 
there must be a “popular realization of 
“Organic structure as the basis of all cul- 


‘ture in the development of the whole 
life of a people.” In other words, ar- 
itecture, when it is “organic” becomes 
the basis of culture and, indeed, life it- 
From this position it is a simple 
er for the authors to conclude that 
ndamental social changes can be ef- 
ed through a sort of revolution in 
architecture. 

This would all be very pleasant, if 
possible; unfortunately it isn’t. Shrewd 
dustrial capitalists would not be fright- 
ed by Mr. Wright’s “revolution.” They 
We frequently advocated the “subsis- 
homestead” idea. When workers 
Stow enough food to keep from ac- 
wat starvation, the factory owners can 
@y them less in wages and not have to 
Worry about them when they are unem- 


ployed. As far back as the 18th cen- 
tury, misguided social reformers advo- 
cated such schemes and in 1873 Fred- 
erick Engels in “The Housing Question” 
had already exposed the dangers to the 
people of such “reform.” 

If Mr. Wright intended his “Broad- 
acre City” to be a picture of the ideal 
life, skipping over all the inconvenient 
problems of how to get there, then it is 
legitimate to question the accuracy of 
his prophecy. Is it not too soon to pre- 
dict exactly how people will want to 
live in that far off day when there will 
be an end to the use of “labor, money, 
ground and buildings as speculative 
commodities?” Perhaps people will 
prefer to live in multiple dwellings and 
to leave farming to specialists. 

The above is of necessity a brief and 
perhaps crude outline of the theme of 
Architecture and Modern Life. Those 
who are not acquainted with the idea 
will doubtlessly find the book of great 
interest. The point the writer wishes 
to make is that while Frank Lloyd 
Wright is a great figure in the contem- 
porary architectural scene and has con- 
tributed much to architectural thought 
and practices, his past and present ex- 
cursions into the realm of social phil- 
osophy are neither a credit to himself 
nor to his collaborator, Professor Brow- 
nell. The Imperial Hotel in Tokio which 
withstood the terrible earthquake 15 
years ago and the almost completed 
Johnson Wax Building in Wisconsin will 
be known long after it is remembered 
that Frank Lloyd Wright held the key 
to the better life. 
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Contemporary Art 


CONTEMPORARY ART APPLIED TO 
THE STORE AND ITS DISPLAY. 


Frederick Kiesler. Reissued, Louis 


Scall. New York. $2.50. 


REDERICK KIESLER’S § treatment 
of an important phase of design, 
originally published by Brentanos and 
now out of print, is available in a reis- 
sue published by Louis Scall, (5 Min- 
etta Lane, N. Y.) It comes as a timely 
reprint, especially for students of de- 
sign, and serves as a contemporary 
guide, in a way, to the evolution of de- 
sign and its applications. 
Kiesler develops the trends in modern 
design and architecture, and formulates 
his abstractions—he is less concerned 


with construction—in terms of modern 
art and relates these to the problems of 
display advertising and design. The 
volume is loaded with illustrations de- 
scribing how art today it applied to 
store and structural design. 


Tracing the history of the dominant 
trends in modern art and architecture, 
Kiesler shows how a style evolved from 
the abstract conceptions of Picasso, Mon- 
drian and others, which found its best 
application in modern furniture, textiles, 
rugs and interior furnishings. 


The chief value in the publication lies 
in its timeliness since there is growing 
now a new and awakened interest in de- 
sign problems, best examplified, per- 
haps, by the growth and interest in the 
Design Laboratory of the Federation. 


Kiesler, incidentally, is an advisor to’ 


this group. In addition, the volume 
serves as a practical source book for 
studying Kiesler’s best design concep- 
tions. The book is well worth studying 
for its ideas, its historical implications, 
and its admirable typographical design, 
as well as for other somewhat removed 
social implications. 


contemporary 


art applied 


to the store and 


its display—2.50 
By FREDERICK KIESLER 


Published by Louis Scall 
5 Minneta Lane, New York City 


Architecture- 
| ama Modern Life 


By 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
and BAKER BROWNELL 


“The explosive rhetoric of our 
most provocative architect and so- 
ciological analysis by a stimulat- 
ing teacher combine to make this 
book challenging indeed.”—WN. Y. 
Herald Tribune. 


Illustrated. $4.00 


Harper & Brothers, N. Y 
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e SIMON BREINES 


(This column will present a monthly 
coverage of the building field.) 


S we go to press, President Roose- 

velt’s widely advertised housing 
program is now being acted upon 
by Congress. This program, which aims 
to stimulate the private home building 
industry, is embodied in the proposed 
amendments introduced by Senator 
Wagner and Representative Steagall in 
the present session to liberalize the Na- 
tional Housing Act (FHA). The rea- 
son for Congress’ lukewarm attitude to- 
ward this measure is that neither the 
real estate interests, the building mater- 
ials industry nor labor are satisfied with 
‘the President’s scheme as it stands. 


Real estate is naturally opposed to 
any artificial stimulation of new con- 
struction which may have a tendency to 
reduce or retard the present ascending 
rent levels. The manufacturers of 
building materials are outspoken in their 
determination to prevent the President 
from cutting the price of building sup- 
plies. The only proposal which the 
materials manufacturers have for cut- 
ting building costs is a reduction in wage 
scales. This is reflected in the “annual 
wage scheme.” This proposal has been 
promptly rejected by both the CIO and 
the AFL as a concealed effort to cut the 


wages of building trades workers. 

In addition to the high cost of ma- 
terials, the factor which is responsible 
for the lag in home building is the 
purchasing power of the mass of the 
population, particularly the lowest two- 
thirds for whom the housing shortage 
is acute. The proposal of the “annual 
wage” would inevitably result in a still 
further reduction in the purchasing pow- 
er of millions of families. 

In any case, it is obvious that with 
or without government stimulation, the 
private building industry cannot build 
homes within the reach of the two-thirds 
of our people who need new housing. 
The other one third is already well- 
supplied. The government is the only 
agency that can solve this dilemna. Un- 
fortunately the U. S. Housing Author- 
ity under Nathan Straus is handicapped 
by a lack of adequate funds. Instead 
of the 100,000 family units which Mr. 
Straus will be able to construct in the 
next three or four years, it will be nec- 
essary to build 1,000,000 units per year 
for the next ten years. Last year the 
Housing Committee of the FAECT for- 
mulated a bill embodying this idea which 
was introduced by Representative Scott 
of California. At the present time the 
Housing Committee is cooperating with 
Mr. Scott in the preparation of amend- 
ments to the U. S. Housing Act (Wag- 
ner-Steagall Bill) which was passed in 
the last Congress. These amendments 
will be based on the old Scott Housing 
Bill and will be discussed in detail next 
month, 


With Our Women 


| ees the monthly gas bill is a 
problem in itself, but when the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company petitions 
the Public Service Commission for an 
increase in its existing exorbitant rates 
in the Brooklyn and Queens areas, this 
becomes a signal for action. 

Along with other organizations, the 
New York Women’s Auxiliary sent its 
representative to a public hearing before 
the Commission. 

They stated: 

“Our membership is composed of 
wives and friends of technical men, a 
great number of whom live in Brooklyn 
and Queens. While one might say that 
the technical professionals can pay any 
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kind of a gas rate because of a higher 
income, this unfortunately is not the 
case. Layoffs with no prospects of im- 
mediate employment makes it doubly 
difficult. We, who are in the homes, are 
more than aware of this fact. Our men 
are also on relief and an increase in gas 
rates, an every day utility, is something 
which we cannot sit back and take. 
Therefore, we ask the Commission to 
consider more than carefully, the con- 
sumer’s pocketbook, particularly its 
present day pocketbook and its ability 
to pay a higher rate for gas.” 

The action taken by the N. Y. auxiliary 
is the starting point for similar cam- 
paigns nationally to help maintain our 
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Legislative 
Department 


A’ the Extraordinary Organizational 
Conference of the Federation, 
held on December 20, 1937, a resolution 
was passed unanimously endorsing the 
proposed use of the $5,000,000,000 So- 
cial Security Fund for an expanded 
housing program. A National Housing 
Committee was set up to aid in drafting 
the proposed Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee legislation. The Legislative 
Representative received from the SWOC 
a request for cooperation, and a let- 
ter from Philip Murray suggesting that 
the FAECT work with Lee Pressman, 
General Attorney for the CIO, who is 
drafting the legislation. After a meet- 
ing with the SWOC it was suggested that 
a CIO Housing Committee be set up 
with the FAECT as technical advisor. 


Our Legislative Representative met 
with the U. S. Housing Authority to 
present scales for minimum salaries for 
technical men employed in housing work 
under the provisions of the Wagner-Stea- 
gall Act. It was agreed that the FAECT 
would be consulted on all matters per- 
taining to technical men, and although 
it is not the policy of the Authority to 
have an advisory board, FAECT repre- 
sentatives will have a voice in deciding 
the policies of the Authority in regard 
to technical personnel. The Authority 
requested a brief giving the minimum 
scale of salaries for technical men. This 
brief has been submitted, and the scale 
is as follows: Senior Draftsmen and De- 
signers, $75 per week; Draftsmen, $55 
per week; Junior Draftsmen, $35 per 
week, 
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living standards. The auxiliaries have 
a part to play in insuring passage of 
much needed legislation. 


With a view toward introducing a 
more sociable atmosphere, it is planned 
to carry on educational forums, sym- 
posia, and social functions in conjunc: 
tion with the chapters. 


Our National Officers invite all mem- 
bers of the FAECT to sign up their wo- 
menfolk with the blue card now avail- 
able at all chapters. Get her to JOIN 
NOW. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


Educational 
Department 


THERE is a whole field of knowledge 

—from which we have been re- 
moved, immunized—which we must 
know to build and strengthen our union. 
How many of us have even a smattering 
of the history of the trade union move- 
ment in America? How many of us 
know what labor has done and is doing 
in politics? How many of us know the 
strategy and tactics unions use to carry 


through their campaigns, so that we can 
_ work more effectively? How does it 
happen that our schools in general give 
so little information about the actual 
working conditions which face us in 
the outside world? 

Our members are more than anxious 
for this kind of knowledge. Our execu- 
tive committees, certainly, must have 
it to discuss the problems of the day in- 
telligently and lead the organization. 


All chapters have received directions 

on organizing their educational work. 
Once under way, with proper publicity 
‘methods and stimulation, there should 
be many non-members, as well as mem- 
bers, participating. There are scores of 

_ techniques and methods which must be 
developed and put into practice. TecH- 

_ NICAL AMERICA itself, in addition to or- 
ganized forums, debates and lectures, 
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parties and sports activities. 

We expect to see some concrete and 
earnest work in this direction. All prob- 
lems and suggestions for work of this 
kind should be addressed to the Nation- 
al Educational Director. 


AAAS Acts 


(Continued from Page 6) 


To expose pseudo-scientific theories, 
particularly where such are used as jus- 
tification for anti-social, anti-democra- 
tic, anti-labor or pro-war policies. 

To maintain liason with labor unions, 
so that expert advice and help may be 
provided them on scientific questions 
and support from them may be obtain- 
ed for social and economic programs 
advocated by the Scientist’s Division. 

It is the hope of the members of the 
Scientist’s Division in Philadelphia that 
scientific workers in other cities will join 
with them in their attempt to improve 
the status of research workers, to press 
for an organized program of research 
by the government, and to make avail- 
able the benefits of science to all who 
need them. 
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what is your part 


in the crowth of this magazine? 


Our next issue will feature articles by some outstanding men in the technical 
field. George Nelson of The Architectural Forum will write on “Where is the 
Architect Going?”; Theodore Larsen and K. Lénberg-Holm of The Architectural 
Record will report on “Housing Production and Design”; Roland Wank, Principal 


Architect for The Tennessee Valley Authority, will discuss large-scale federal 
construction projects; Marcel Scherer, FAECT Organizational Director, will write 


on “What Technical Employees Should Know About Union Contracts”; Dr. Alfons 


Goldschmidt will contribute a thought provoking article on the efficacy of gov- 


ernment pump-priming. 


These features, together with our regular features and technical and scientific 


articles are written for a specialized audience. They are made to order. They fit. 


And they naturally say what they have to say ina direct manner; there are no 


detours between the material in the magazine and the reader. 


Naturally, then, TECHNICAL AMERICA provides a superb medium for ad- 
vertisers who wish to reach just such an audience. Classified ads especially can 


be made to hit home with the greatest effect. 


Help TECHNICAL AMERICA grow by obtaining advertisements from the 
people you deal with. Help the people you deal with reach 5,000 technicians with 


their products or services. 
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